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y be tion of the early church was could no longer quietly look|the filibuster. Proposals and | have to vote for the limitation | jichts enact thé program? 
much admired by him. It was}on and see how order and |counter proposals were made/of debate. This is a virtual |i. i, not as easy as it sounds, 
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Bree clatioaies party. ort under-| unfit to hold office in the Sen- | debate over a bill and not over! inate the filibuster. ak the = aol of the 
ate mined the pagan religion and ate, forbidden even their President’s legislative pro- 
I de- it denied point blank that the rights in Court, but this law | gram. We must remember 
:phe- emperor’s will was the high-| was made ineffective. In de- that many southern senators 
ubs.” est law. It was _ without! fiance, they tore it from the who are violently opposed to 
play- fatherland. International, it) walls. In return Nikomedia, civil rights legislation, are 
r my spread out over the entire | the Emperor, revenged him- strong supporters of other key 
and realm from Gaul to Asia and|self by means of a great per- Administration measures. For 
e. to even beyond the borders of|secution in the year 303 A.D. example, Senator Ellender of 
ri0US the empire. It had long This was the last persecution Louisiana is co-author of the 
don’t worked underground and in of its kind. Seventeen years Wagner-Ellender Housing Act. 
most secrecy, but had for some time later the Army went over to Rather than have the entire 
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country do suffer literally and 
actually because jobs _ for 
which they are fully qualified 
are denied them. Unfortunate- 
ly, they are often the same 
people who suffer from bad 
housing, poor schools, inade-| 
quate police protection and all 
the other second-class facili- 
ties we relegate to our minor- 
ity groups. “The great ma- 
jority” of us allow these suf- 
ferings blindly, by our sins of| 
Omission. We, who are first 
to give our second-hand cloth- 
ing to a poor family or to send 
them toys and food at Christ- 
mas time, fail sometimes at 
our more 


| 





prove burdensome,” “business | 
will suffer”—the fact is that) 
F.E.P., where it is being tried, | 
is proving just the contrary. | 
Right now seven states of our 
nation have laws of this na- 
ture. The oldest—the New! 
York law—was passed in 
March, 1945, and has had three 
years of working service to 
show its successes and its fail- 
ures. There we find many 
employers agreeing that it is 
not only good Christianity and 
good democracy, but it is good 
business, 


Christian Renaissance 


In France 


By Pierre Bauchet 


ficate will not be gilt edged 
and rated a triple A invest- 
ment. It must-.not be pre- 
sumed, however, that the 
thinking capitalist does not 
well realize that after death 
he will stink fully as foully 
as the Bowery bum, that he 


N THE MIDDLE of thejof a break with a large seg-| will be hurried’ out of sight 


nineteenth century, 
Frenchmen, among 
Count Albert de Mun, Oza-| 
nam and Bloy, helped by the | 
great voice of Lacordaire,| 
uttered the first cry of alarm | 


conscious of their misery and 
their strength and began to 
organize. 


The refusal on the part of 


lay|ment of the population were | into the family vault (or “de- 
them evident. The workers became | cently,’ 
|slowly than his brother pres- 
‘ently staggering from shadow 
|to. shadow under the Third 
Avenue “L.” Death as the 
jabout the situation of the/the Christian leaders of indus-|ever present, ever watchful, 
'Church and of the Christian|try and business to consider ever waiting, ever ready lev- 


cremated) no _ less 


bp eet ARE VISIBLE people of France. A prosper-|the material misery of the)eler of all men is always rec- 


in the minorities affected,| ous Church courted the favor|masses and their incompre-|ognizable. 
primary duties in| too. With Negroes especially! of the bourgeois class to the|hension of the desires of these | recognizes that just as much 
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The rich man 


justice. . there is a wholesome improve-| neglect. of the great mass of|masses to share in the respon-|@5 the poor. The fact that the 
Take, for example, the mat-|_.. (Continued.on page FF men. But definite signs!» , (Continued om page 6) Kevatinved ob pam Oh 5 
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Platform of the 
Catholic Interracialist 





WE BELIEVE in the sublime doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ—for He is the Mystical 
Vine and we are the branches. He is 
the Head and we the members. 


WE BELIEVE that the fruit of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption is the Brotherhood of 
Man under the Fatherhood of God. 


WE BELIEVE that we are our brother’s keeper and 
have a personal responsibility, there- 
fore, before God, for the welfare of that 
brother in Christ and this embraces all 
men, irrespective of Race, Nationality or 
Color ... for Christ died for ALL man- 
kind. 1 


WE BELIEVE that a lasting social order and peace will 
be achieved only by a Christian Social 
Order based on Christian Social Justice 
which includes Interracial Justice. 


Editor, March, 1949. 


MANIFESTO 


The second article of the Manifesto of Friendship 
House reads: “WE BELIEVE THAT THE FRUIT 
OF THE INCARNATION AND THE REDEMP- 
TION IS THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN UNDER 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD.” 


This tenet of our belief, which is also that of Our 


Holy Mother the Church, places on each one of us 
grave responsibilities. 


It is the realization of these responsibilities that 
brought Friendship House into being some nineteen 
years ago. It is this that keeps it growing and multi- 
plying. The reason too, that constantly brings us a 
new flow of people, who realizing what this tremendous 


sentence means, arise in search of ways and means to. 


live up to its infinite, stern and joyous implications. 
Many of them find this opportunity in Friendship 
House. : 


For if we do believe that the fruit of the Incarnation | 


and Redemption is the Brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God then immediately all men become 
our brothers the world over. 


Now we see, and seeing understand, that WE ARE 
OUR BROTHER’S KEEPER. That his needs are 


ours to fill, his sorrows ours to assuage. His pains ours | 


to heal. That if he has a just grievance, we must range 
ourselves by his side, to fight until he receives redress. 
If he is downtrodden, we must lift him up, if he is hun- 
gry, thirsty, naked, we must feed him, give him to 
drink, clothe him. 


This then is our duty, our responsibility, our privi- 
lege, because Christ came on earth and became man, 
and died on the Cross to redeem us and gave us that 
responsibility, that duty, that privilege, so that thru 
the exercise of it, we might save our immortal souls. 
For all of the above can be summed up in one word: 
LOVE....The commandment of love He now gives us 
....demanding that we prove the first — LOVE OF 
HIM—by the second. ...LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR. 


Now the reasons for the founding of Friendship 
House become clearer, simpler. But the world is vast, 
and we are still but few. True, we stand ready to go 
anywhere, to do anything that God wills us to do. In- 
terested as we are in all those who suffer as minority 
groups everywhere, in the United States our concen- 
tration has been on the Negro, for he indeed is the 
forgotten brother of Christ, the neglected Child of God. 
We work for the Restoration of Interracial Justice in 
the United States, for God’s sake, for the sake of our 
brethren, and for the land we love so much. 
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NEGRO PRESS 
COMMENTS 


BE WHoLe AND THE 
WHOLE Western world 


what is happening in Asia! 
now, this drama of man’s! 


fight for freedom, will again | 


must some day realize that Mr, D.’s Grandmother, 


Dear Sir: 
In the January issue of The 


happen in Africa. Some day Catholic Interracialist, there 
the Western world mus twas an article, “Unity in Cath- 
realize that an imperialism |olic Action,” by Mr. Stanley 





based on color will finally | 
boomerang. The Africans, just | 
like every living breathing | 
human, want freedom, want 
not to be kicked around. Sel- 
fishness and greed are not the 
'tools with which to fight the 
|Eastern world, especially if 
| we are dressing in the shining 

armor of democracy. 
Pittsburgh Courier. | 

”~ * * 

INS. YOU DON’T need an 
apple a day to keep the, 
‘doctor away. Just try belong- 
'ing to certain minority groups 
in certain parts of the country | 


|—and then just try to get a) 
doctor! Negroes constitute | 
ten percent of the Nation’s | 
population, but available to, 
them are only one percent of | 
the hospital beds—only 15,000 
out of 1,500,000 beds. There is 
in America one physician to 





| 
| 








'every 3,377 Negroes. Of the) 
5,000 annual graduates of 
medical schools, only 145 are. 
Negroes ... This is the pattern 


'for many minority groups. 
Vanguard. 
x * * 


66 CERTAINLY do not 

I agree with those who 
say we have to make progress 
slowly. I positively refust to 
believe that if it’s evil, we can 
do it quickly, but if it’s good 
we must do it slowly; that if 
|it’s nazism, we can do it in a 
generation, but if it’s democ- 
racy, it will take centuries; 
that if it’s communism, it can 
be done in a generation, but 


thousands of years. Let us 


remember that 


be abolished that way when 

democratic and Christian.peo- 

ple make up their minds.” . 
Pittsburgh Courier. 


x * * 
Ts E COLORED FOLKS 


sitive and touchy on the mat- 
| ter of racial allusions. It’s un- 
derstandable when you reflect 
ithat about half of us in the 


‘the Mason-Dixon line where 
a lot of us are referred to as 
‘nigger,’ ‘coon,’ ‘darky,’ etc., 
iright to our faces, and can’t 
do anything about it if we 
want to keep our jobs, or 
credit, or property, or life and 
limbs.” Chicago Defender. 
x k * 

F ALL the varied and far- 
Oning conflicts, cold and 
| hot, now afflicting the world 
‘none is so disheartening, so | 
‘futile, so tragic, as the com- | 
munal clashes between Afri- 
‘cans and Indians in the be- 





Vishnewski. 

In my opinion, the general 
tone of the article was excel- 
lent. However, I advise Mr. 
Vishnewski to study Rev. Wil- 
liam Ferree’s “Introduction to 
Catholic Action,” so that he 
will know what he’s talking 
about in the future. Mr. Vish- 
newski had everything listed 
under the heading of Catholic 
Action but my grandmother’s 
social securit Ps 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Vishnewski regrets the 
oversight. Mr. D. is right; 
the term “Catholic Action” 


was used loosely.—Ed. 


An Open Letter. 


- Dear J. A. B., 
n the last issue of “The 
Catholic Interracialist,” you 


|every 750 persons—but there | wrote that you are “not inter- | 
|is only one Negro physician to | ested” in receiving that news- | 


paper. You should be, if not 


from the standpoint of Chris- | 


tian love, then from the nat- 


ural position of broadminded- | 


Rev. John B. Sheerin, in the 


hope, your desire) to educate 
yourself in that which has 
‘your sympathy, and in that 
| which has not. 

Those words “not interest 
ed” seem to mean “I have 
|closed my mind to this fartic- 
‘ular bit of education—I am 
blind to it of.my own choos- 
\ing.” ... You are not asked 
to believe nor to agree with 
what you read in The Catholic 
\Interracialist but you are 
|asked, and it is your duty, te 
|know, so that someday you 
may come to an understand- 
| ing of the relations of all men, 

Sincerely, 
M. A. Newell, 
Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 





Depressed. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly send me 
The Catholic Interracialist for 
one year .. 1 am not a Catholie 
but I am much impressed by 

‘the interracial work done by 
-your church. And equally de- 
| pressed by the lack of interest 
in that work that I seem to 
‘find among my Catholie 
‘friends! 

S. R. S. 

| Norfolk, Va. 


| 


of all types of health services ness It is your duty (and, I Sometimes we are, too—Ed. 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS 


|a world peace and world or- 


|February issue of The Catho-|der based on justice, if we 


lic World, denounces corrupt | cannot establish internal 


are rather super-sen-| It is up to them to hel 


Catholic politicians. He says: P©@°° Set. queer name an fae 


“We need new blood in poli- 
tics, men who are not only 
competent but keenly aware 
of the natural law and of su- 
| pernatural life... The trouble 


if it’s Christianity, it will take | is that we have previously 


considered politics as alto- 


mbe _ Segregation | gether too evil for redemp- 
was instituted quickly. It can|tion. But we are to be the 


light of the world, the salt of 
ithe earth, the leaven in the 
mass. We are a chosen people 
but we must not train our 
young people to hold aloof 
| from the pagans around them. 
in re- 
deeming the world, keeping 
|themselves unspotted from 
the world but in the world. 
| We have not served our world 


‘United States still live below | by steering our best youths 


|into law and medicine and re- 


ers and ward-heelers to take 
over in politics...” 
ok * * 


Archbishop Bernard J. Sheil 
\of Chicago in his pamphlet 
\“Racial Restrictive Cove- 
/nants” tells us that “the time 
| has come to face the facts and 
'face them squarely. Brother- 
| hood is but a shibboleth tossed 
on the wind if we are not pre- 
pared to accept the responsi- 
bilities inherent in it. How 





| ligion and allowing our chisel- | 


tice? It is the most stupid 
‘kind of hypocrisy to proffer 
\the ‘lily-white’ hand of 
‘friendship to a world pre- 
| dominately colored, and at the 
| very moment that our hand is 
| extended be guilty of the most 
vicious kind of discrimination 
jagainst these, our darker 
brothers.” He goes on to say! 
“there is a time for the exer- 
cise of the virtue of prudence, 
There is also a time for cours 
‘ageous thinking and actions 
but there is never a time for 
compromising with funda- 
mental moral principles, 
Either we believed and meant 
what we announced to the 
world concerning the dignity 
of man and the essential com- 
munity of his nature, or it is 
a lie. If we meant it then let 
‘us, for the love of God, begin 
to practice it, honestly and ob- 
| jectively.” 





*_ * ® 


A British prelate, Archbish- 


| Op McGrath, remarked in his 


|last Lenten Pastoral: “Christ’s 
‘law, if properly observed, 
| would save the various coun- 
| tries from the threat and curse 
iof Communistic control; for 
| Communism relies in 
| Western Europe, for its spread, 


‘on economic difficulties and 


‘nighted Union of South Af-| can we dare hope to establish | injustices.” 


\rica. Doubtlessly there are ir- 


|ritations between African and | Vol. 8 


‘Indian, but nothing that either | 
| has done to the other can ap- 
| proximate the grave and con- 
tinuing injury inflicted upon 

h by their common op- 
| pressors, the European over- 
‘lords. In the struggle for 
|power in South Africa, Indi- 
'ans and Africans are natural 
allies against the arrogance of 
ithe white exploiters. United, 
they can assure ultimate 


te white domi- 


ascendency to power; e dot 


they ® 
nance. The New York Age. | ict'st &, 1879, 


ne fsa Sn 
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By Adolph Schalk 
Case of Lawyer Defended By 


Citizens of St. 


For years Attorney Sidney 
R. Redmond has been defend- 
ing other people, 
them through the tangle of 
legal mazes. Last January Mr. 
Redmond himself was on trial, 


and many citizens of St. Louis | 


came admirably to his de- 
fense. 


Several weeks ago attorney 
Redmond applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Bar 
Association. A lawyer of fine 
educational background, grad- 
uate of Harvard College and 
Harvard Law School, Mr. 
Redmond is also a member of 
the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of St. Louis. He was re- 
fused admittance to the Bar 
Association. 


The majority, 227 lawyers, 
had. favored his admission, but 
75 adverse votes blocked his 
entrance into the Association. 
In order to do this, the St. 
Louis Bar Association bent 


over backwards to break | 


traditional 
ceedings. 


It reversed the recommen- 
dation of its own Committee 
on Admissions. There are 
seven members of that com- 
mittee, and if only two of 
them had voted against Mr. 
Redmond, his membership 
would have been denied. So it 
is obvious that the committee 
voted at least 6-to-1 in his 
favor. 


But the 75 minority voted 
thumbs down against Red- 
mond in the secret ballot. 


At this election the secret | 
ballot was used for the first | 
time in thirty years. Formerly 
admissions were made by ac- 
clamation. 


Mr. Redmond’s name was 
first on the list of applicants. 
he members voted on his 
admittance alone, and when 
he had been rejected, they 
proceeded, according to cus- 
tom, to vote on all the other 
applicants together, and ad- 
mitted all the applicants ex- 
cept Redmond. 


Although Mr. Redmond was 
refused on a furious series 
of parliamentary maneuvers, 
there is only one conclusion 
concerning the refusal of his | 
admittance to the St. Louis 
Bar Association—he was re- 
ected solely because he is a 

egro. 


admitfance pro- 


guiding | 


Louis... 


| (Sidney Redmond’s) being de- 
nied membership in the Bar 
Association and that is the 
|color of his skin. That reason 
is not good enough for me.” 


A few days after the inci- 
dent there appeared in The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in*the 
|Letters From the People col- 
‘umn, a letter from Walter 
Bloch, also a St. Louis Attor- 
iney. In the letter Mr. Bloch 
expressed his regret that he 
|did not accept the invitation 
|to join the Bar Association at 
| some time in the past, so that 
|he could “have had the pleas- 
ure of voting to admit .. . Sid- 
iney R. Redmond...” and also 
| “now have the pleasure of 
/resigning my membership in 
‘protest :::” 

In another letter in that 


Louis University asked pub- 


Negro to its ranks, when in 


Malayan, Japanese, Chinese, 
|Spanish nationalities and 
others of Negro and Caucasian 


said, “do not ‘patronize’ the 
pupils of other races nor do 
they resent them. They treat 
them with the same cordiality 
and kindness with which they 
have dealings with each 
other.” If students can get 
along in school with members 
of all races and nationalities, 
she asks, why is it that the 


of the St. Louis Bar Associa- 
tion are so childish about ad- 
mitting a single Negro to their 
ranks? 


The editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on January 26, 1949, 
expresses the views of many 
St. Louisans: “The law is de- 
fined as the quintessence of 
reason. The object of the law 
is justice, and it is to this 
great ideal that every member 
of the bar is pledged to devote 
himself. Reason and justice 
flew out of the window Mon- 
day night (the night of the 
secret ballot). Therefore, the 
blackballing of Sidney Red- 
mond, even though it was ac- 
complished by a miserable 
minority of 75, stands as a re- 
proach to the St. Louis Bar 
Association. It will continue 
to humiliate the Bar Associa- 





But the people of St. Louis 
did not accept this news pas- 
sively. Promptly upon Sidney 
Redmond’s rejection by the | 
Bar Association, Max W.| 
Kramer, a member of the or- 
ganization, resigned. 

In his letter of resignation | 
Mr. Kramer said: “There can | 
be only one reason for his_| 














Pius XII 


As for the rich and wealthy, if they are 
bound to act liberally towards those in need, 


in a spirit of ready charity, MUCH MORE are 
they bound to give them justice. 


Laetitiae to the 
American Heirarchy (1939) 
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sed.” 


To date the action has not | 


been reversed. But the people 
of St. Louis who reacted 
against this action of the St. 
Louis Bar Association did not 
fail to show their loyalty in 


defending a lawyer who has_ 


defended so many of them. 
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same paper a teacher at St. | 


\licly why the St. Louis Bar | | 
Association cannot admit a|- 


her class she has pupils of | | 


races. “The white pupils” she | 


august and mature members| = 


tion until the action is rever- | 


The Worst Evil 
By Virginia Earle 
NJUSTICE IS AN EVIL, 
but to suffer injustice is 
not the worst thing that can 
happen to a man. Our Lord, 
Himself, was the greatest vic- 
tim of injustice of all time— 
/even, in a certain sense, of 
racial or geographical preju- 
dice. “What good thing can 
icome out of Nazareth?” 


|. We are bound in charity to 
‘succor the victims of injustice 
| to the best of our ability—to 
‘right our brothers’ wrongs, to | 
feed the hungry, to help the | 
helpless, and to do all in our | 
‘power to shift public opinion | 
and social legislation to the) 


‘side of God and justice. 


| These are important cor- | 
/poreal works of mercy. But) 
‘stark practicality must re-| 
‘mind us that the spiritual | 
works of mercy are even more | 
‘important, since they deal di- | 
‘rectly with man’s soul. To} 
feed man’s body is good. To) 
feed his soul is better. Fortu- | 


| 








O all ye 
That pass by the way, 


Attend, and see 
If there be any sorrow 
Like to my sorrow. 


|nately, here is no choice be- 
| tween the good and the better 
—we can do both. 


| A man suffering the ex- 
|tremes of destitution and op- 
pression can still save his soul. 
But what of the man who is 
|to blame for this oppression, | 
this destitution? His soul is 
‘in great peril. And he is our) 
| brother. 


This is injustice’s worst evil. 
'As long as injustice, inter- 
/racial or otherwise, exists, it 
is an occasion of sin to those 
| who fall in with its pattern. 


However mflitant our sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, we 
may not in charity hate the 
oppressor. And we must not 
|hate him if we wish to right 
|a wrong. Hate accomplishes 
‘nothing. Hate, like all sin, is 
|a negation. Love is positive, 
|affirmative: love in itself is 
action upon the mind of God. 


| A tremendous loving heart- 
\felt crusade of prayer for 
|those who practice injustice 
| would have more real power 
to do away with injustice than 
all the social legislation im- 
| perfect man could ever dream 
|up. Just laws are good. But 
\legislation cannot change 
|men’s hearts. God can. 


| The great wave of prayer 
| which is going up all over the 
pentth for Cardinal Mindzenty 
is a thrilling thing to see. We 
would also do well if we re- 
membered to pray for his per- 
secutors, who have great need 


| 
} 








_|moral suffering. 










THE STORY OF JOHN forcefully the Christian man 
HOPE. By Ridg Tor-| which John Hope must have 










‘rence. The Macmillan Co.|been. Only about four in- 
$5.00. stances are mentioned in the 
The poet-biographer has entire 400 page book which 


7 indicate his reliance on God 
| written this not only as the or his use of prayer as 


| story of the first president of| when it is mentioned that 


|Atlanta University but as al|his faculty meetings always 
‘partial history of the Negro|opened with prayer and that 
|people in the United States.|he was being “converted” at 
Thus we can be lenient when| crises all through his life in 
he begins with the lengthy de-|. . . “having to make the deci- 
tails’) about Hope’s grand-|sion of being a Christian, that 
mother; introduces stories of| is, whether to love or hate 
riots, biographies of his col-|upon being confronted with 
lege students, members of|race prejudice and injustice. 
Congress and even an essay , his admiration for his 


l'on Virginia ham. These de-|subject prevents him from 


tails make for a badly tailored; making use in a telling way 
figure but they fill in vacan-|of anything that might prove — 
cies in the background. And|the least bit derogatory to his 

white readers especially need|character. Without making 
to understand all that has|him a saint, he had made him 
gone into that background be-|Somewhat prim and stilted. 

fore they can fully appreciate} Read this book with a view 
what a person of the calibre|to knowing the American 
of John Hope has had to face.| problem better. You will like 
His own words describe him| the little story of a ddler 
epigramatically: “I do dare/Of justice” on P. 204. You will 
believe that great minds sup-|agree with John Hope that 
ported by an impelling heart The long line of injustice is 
can change society.” He was|due to withholding from the 
born in Georgia and though|Negro his right to exercise 
he could easily have passed|and develop ,his own per- 
for a white man, he always| Sonality. ' 
identified himself as a Negro. By Henrietta Hronek. 


He was spared nothing that iS) rH FAITH MAKES SENSE. 


usually meted out to a , 
A th BR ‘<.| By John Carmel. Sheed & 
Negro: discrimination, mis Ward. $3.00. 


understanding, physical and 
“There is a fashion in relig- 


John Hope, was president of|ion -as well as in _ political 


| | Morehouse College. He could|thought or women’s dress. 


say with deep understanding: |The modern fashion is to be 
“Nowadays people spend far|either a pagan or a Catholic.” 
too much time in explaining! So it seems to Father Jo- 
how the Negro came to be!seph Sinclair, the ~ mythical 
where he is, whereas time|pastor of Rush Green, writing 
might be better given to/to his niece, Ruth. 
efforts to extricate the Negro| Busy though he was, he was 
from where he is and the writing to her because eigh- 
white people from where| teen-year-old Ruth had fallen 
they are.” To his students, in| jn love with a nice boy named 
the teeth of discrimination, he|Hugh Milton. Clever, well- 
could propose this challenge: | intentioned, but monstrously 
“Young men, you’ve got to) jjl-informed about religion. 
ride in the back of the car but} Naturally, Ruth fled to her 
think in front.” beloved Uncle Joe to report 
He was a teacher who be-|her plight and implore his as- 
lieved that: “There comes| sistance in the form of an- 
upon the educated Negro a|swers and guidance. 
moral obligation to lead not} The Rev. John- Carmel 
only an intelligent life, but a Heenan, formerly National 
highly thought-out purpose-| Director of the Legion of 


ful unselfish life whereby he 
may do two things: marshal 
his own people to understand 
their condition so that they 
will begin intelligently to 
work their way out; and this 
other thing, to be able,to im- 
press the entire world with 
the condition of the Negro in 
such a’ way that the entire 
world will recognize this: 
that there is a brotherhood 
that knows no creed nor 
color, and a great mass of 
brothers has been trampled 
upon, embarrassed, and held 


Mary in England and recent- 
ly appointed Superior of the 
Catholic Missionary Society 
there, composed the letters 
for Father Sinclair. 

It is a fresh and fascinating 
kind of book on Apologetics— 
one with human interest. 

For Ruth’s Hugh is a very 
opinionated young man filled 
with all manner of superficial 
information on _ philosophy, 
comparative religion and his- 
tory—a typical jaunty univer- 
sity graduate or perhaps an 
omniscient columnist. 
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back .. . It occurs to me} And Ruth loves him so very 
| (italics ours) that the great|much. He is her fourth scalp 
test of brotherhood the world|in twelve months but this is 
| over is to be settled in the “quite, quite different; he is 
|United States by what is to|the Real Thing.” 

| be the attitude of the major-| Ultimately Hugh falls in- 
ity of this country to this| stead for silly Beryl, and Ruth 
|Negro minority. And as I| must live with the loss. She 
|think of it, the obligation to|thinks romantically of con- 
'get that thing straightened| vent life but throws herself 
‘out is not entirely upon the/ into Evidence Guild work and 
|white people. The obligation | discovers that a common, even 
|is upon Negroes so to under-|an exalted, purpose does not 
| stand our case ... that we will) automatically produce charity 
| be able to project our life ...|among apostles, that ascetic- 
{our striving in such a marvel-|jism is an essential of Chris- 
_ous degree that the rest of the/tian living and the Mass an 
| world cannot but understand | unparalleled means of deepen- 
}us and come to our terms.” | ing holiness. 

It is to be regretted that the And all this she learns from 
author did not bring out more (Continued on page 6) 
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HELP! 


HELP! HELP! 


HELP! 


OUR SOUP KITCHEN IS IN DISTRESS 


WE NEED MONEY FOR FOOD 
WE NEED CANNED GOODS 


COFFEE ® SUGAR © BREAD © ANYTHING! 


Harlem Friendship House 


34 West 135th Street 





New York City 


Harlem Reporter 


By Mabel C. Knight 


HE BIGGEST CROWD to 

get into our library wel- 
comed the B, otherwise known 
as Catherine de Hueck on the 
book covers, or Mrs. Eddie 
Doherty of Combermere, when 
she arrived to help us cele- 
brate the eleventh birthday 
of Harlem Friendship House. 
Blessed Martin was on the job 
keeping the windowful of peo- 
ple from leaning on the glass. 
I tremble to think what might 
have happened without him 
as the window sways outward 
when the door closes and the 
landlord won’t fix it. The B 
gave a fine talk on the joys 
and sorrows of a lay apostle 
and the need of doing the dull 
work as well as the glamor- 
ous. For seekers after sanctity 
she recommends two hours of 
filing three days a week for 
three months. For someone 
who can stick that, a halo is 
possible, 


Replacements 


When Herman Creary left 
his post as staffworker at 
Friendship House to enter the 
Jesuit novitiate his -great 
prayer was for another man 
to take his place. On Candle- 
mas Day when he entered 
there came an_ application 
from the midwest. And on the 
feast of Our Lady’s appearing 
at Lourdes to Ste. Bernadette, 
a young man from Massachu- 
setts sent along the necessary 
letters from priest, doctor, and 
dentist and word that he 
would be along Tuesday. Also 
on the day Herman entered 
we received more financial 
help than in any mail since 
Christmas, time. We miss his 
youthful good humor and his 
ability to bring about order 
and cleanliness and his appli- 
cation of the principles of 
philosophy to everything. But 
we haven’t really lost him as 





| Saint Gregory . 
PRAY FOR US! 






long as he remembers to pray 
for us. 
Help Wanted 

Our newest venture is a 
soup-kitchen started by an ex- 
Trappist, ex-cook on an air- 
plane carrier. Miles of red 
tape to be untangled to get a 
gas stove connected. St. Jo- 
seph’s Commercial High in 
Brooklyn gave us money for 
utensils and Bishop Loughlin 
School from the same gener- 
ous borough gave us many 
canned goods. Other schools 
have also helped with food. 
(Can your school or club also 
lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven this way?) Hun- 
dreds of yards of bread have 
been served already as well as 
a great number of canned 
goods. Unemployment is 
growing and so is the number 
who come for soup and bread. 
The people, mostly men, come 
into the clubroom at 11:30 and 
5:30 and sit around the fine 
new ping-pong table and 
smaller tables to eat, play 
checkers, or listen to good 
pianists who sometimes arrive. 
It is the nearest thing to a 
home some of them have. 
We've been able to get some 
into hospitals or to give them 
clean clothes. They go to the 
bathhouse in the next block 
and get cleaned up. One man 
was a barber and gave shaves 
and haircuts to some of the 
men. Three came to our new 
Alcoholics Anonymous meet- 
ing Saturday night. They are 
trying to get hold of them- 
selves although one of them 
talked mainly of the citron in 
the coffeecake that was served. 
The poor have few delicacies. 
Many men don’t come regu- 
larly but only on days when 
they’ve been unable to get odd 
jobs or to find papers or sal- 
vage which they can sell. 
Several priests and Christian 
Brothers have come to serve 
them. Last Sunday there was 
a popular demand for preach- 
ing. If we don’t furnish it the 
men will, so we’ll see what we 
can do. When someone men- 
tioned grace before meals 
some said they had. already 
said it. One man came to 
our volunteers’ meeting and 
gave quite a speech saying, 
“Catholics are great people. 
I just love this stuff. 
Everybody gets along to- 
gether. The Christmas din- 
ner was fine and I thank you.” 
That goes to everyone of you 
who helped pay for that din- 
ner or for keeping Friendship 
House here. These are no 
heathens but Christian men. 
Can you serve Christ in them 
with food, money, clothing, or 
service? And all of us here 
need many prayers. 
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CATHOLIC 1 


Around the 


By Laverne Lissy 


LIKE TO THINK in these 
days when the means of 
transportation and communi- 
cafion are improving with 
marvelous speed, that God is 


tightening His grip around | 


the earth’s periphery. Forting 
east and west closer together, 
He might be saying “Look 
well, my sons, at one another, 
that you might realize it is 
into your brother’s eyes you 
gaze, and he into yours.” 
The Orient is being brought 
closer to the people of small 
and quiet towns like Mara- 


thon. The Capuchin Friary 
here has invested its first 
Japanese candidate, Frater 


Peter Baptist, from the Ryuk- 
yu islands in the Pacific. The 
cleric’s theological studies had 
been interrupted by the war. 

Driven from China by the 
current war, a _ Franciscan 
missionary sister is teaching 
in the village school. Surely 
the children with whom she 
comes into contact will profit 
by her understanding of that 
great and long-suffering peo- 
ple, the Chinese. 

Letters received during the 
past month show an encourag- 
ing interest in problems of 
racial understanding in sec- 
tions of Wisconsin where such 
interest was not apparent 
before. A newspaper clipping 





Wisconsin Reporter 


We are anxious to see the 
effects of the distribution of 
the pamphlet “Keep Marathon 
County’s Conscience Clear.” 
The printing and distribution 
of this leaflet were initiated 
by the Wausau Branch of the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, but were 
carried on with the aid of 
numerous civic and religious 
organizations in Wausau and 
its vicinity. 

A letter received from 
Grace’s friend gave an inter- 
esting picture of race relations 
in a hospital where she works. 
The predecessor of this young 
woman was a Communist, 
who had stirred up much 
antagonism between white 
and colored employees by 
showing marked favoritism 
to the colored employees 
under her direction and treat- 
ing the white employees un- 
fairly. Grace’s friend now: has 
the ticklish job of trying to 
“walk a straight line,” at- 
tempting to judge employees 
on the basis of their respective 
abilities and _ personalities 
rather than the color of their 
skins. To illustrate the point 
that an “enmasse” judgement 
of the qualifications of either 
racial group under her juris- 
diction would be foolish, she 
writes: “In a group of twenty- 
five we have the following 
types—one leader, five very 


Hymn to the Church 
By Gertrude von Le Fort 
| have fallen on the Law of your Faith as on a naked 


sword. 


Its sharpness went through my understanding, 
straight through the light of my reason. 

Never again shall | walk under the star of my eyes 
on the staff of my strength. 

You have torn away my shores, you have done vio- 
lence to the earth under my feet. 

My ships are drifting out to sea, you have cut all 


their moorings. 


The chains of my thoughts are broken, they hang 


wild over the deep. 


I flutter like a bird about my father’s house, to find 
a crack that will let your strange light through. 
But there is none on earth save the wound in my 


spirit— 


| have fallen on the Law of your Faith as on a naked 


sword. 


published by Sheed & Ward 





indicates that Mrs. Theodore 
Coggs, a Negro member of the 
Wisconsin Governor’s Com- 
mission on Race Relations, 
spoke before the League of 
Women Voters in Appleton. 
Mrs. Coggs was sponsored by 
the Racial Tolerance group of 
that league. In the discussion 
which followed the talk, it 
was established that the city 
of Appleton does not have an 
ordinance restricting Negroes, 
as has been popularly bhe- 
lieved. 

Grace and Elaine have ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak 
before a group of high school 
students and a Catholic wom- 
en’s group in Mauston, a town 
near New Lisbon. A lecture 
schedule for the Spring ia 
slowly growing, and it looks 
now as if several other pre- 
viously “untouched” points in 


Wisconsin will be reached, | prayers begging foracar. ....| people .using 1 








good workers, one good work- 
er with an unadjustable per- 
sonality, three poor workers, 
one slacker, and fourteen 
workers ranging in between 
the above.” 

Three of us had quite a job 
early in February, clearing 
the driveway of drifted snow 


| so that Christopher Martin 


could enter the garage. Christ- 
opher Martin is the successor 
to the defunct Christopher, 
our ancient Packard. Gift of 
a friend, an automobile dealer 
in Kaukauna, to whom we are 
deeply grateful, “Christopher 
Martin,” a ’33 Pontiac, will 
take over Chris’ duties — 
trips to Wausau, the hauling 
of summer school students 
and visitors, Many, many 
thanks, too, to» Our Lady, to 
St. Joseph and Blessed Martin, 
all of whom we besieged with 
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Housing in Cis B 
By GEBWAY 
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hood I live in, The Chiget than 
: . ._ pnext do 
Housing Authority estim@, Ther 


that in the neighborhipom fa: 
where I live there are 9 
people per square mile. 
figures are corroborated 


me te 
nI call 


the pastors in the chung > Y 
nearby. 90,000 people en 
square mile! Most of us dis the m 
even know what that mé@gsing ou 
especially if we happen tqes about 
white. White people are off . ae 

-- gygead thro 
crowded when they live 4 fed said 


people per square mile, right.” 
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what this would be like. HE CHILD 
In the house next dod — the 
Friendship House, a we : +“ o~ 
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whom I know very well, eked of 


to sit up while her sons sleeping o 
and they have to sit up Whand the 

she sleeps. There is just@nd on all : 
bed for all of them. The hgétandfath 










has no locks on the doo” ly ¢l 
ng on the « 
door knob. The door § telling y 
from one hinge. The fifhe hope o 
have holes in them I@hy idea 
enough to slip through, ¢ 90,000 
to the apartment below. mile m 
; of condit 
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families around her by a@opment. 
tain, an old door no char 
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hangs her bread from # me tok 
keep it from the rats. 7M@M.” By the ; 
what it’s like right nege@it have to 
to Friendship House. a, but you 

Where I live the fire @ pout it. ¢ 
had been neglected a on 
many years that.when to say y 


girl leaned on the railimgpeat about i 
fell two stories into the® anything | 
below. Her leg had to That all : 
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By GEBWAY 
» I am one of 17 people 


you a | 
. neigh one bathroom I am 
he Chia! than the lady who 
© \nl@ next door to Friendship 
y estim@, There are no usable 
ighborh@rp0m facilities there at 
> are W 
mile. me tell you about a 
borated I called on. Her child 
e chungin my Young Recreation 
le pt Friendship House. I 
prey: toncerned about the child; 
of us Gs the mother. We were 
that messing our mutual diffi- 
yppen t@es about the little girl 
le areog! & Strange woman put 
live 30 ad through a hole in the 
y “Ve “Hand said: “You sure said 
> mile, right.” 
undersi@ - 
e like. HECHILDREN were play- 















ing on the floor under the 
There was no other place 
em to play. The father, 
worked on the night shift, 
sleeping on the top of the 
and the mother stirring 
ind on all sides of the bed. 
grandfather was sleeping 
he only chair, and I was 
ng on the edge of the bed. 
i telling you these things 


xt do0 
a wo 
y well, 
- sons § 
sit up 
is just 
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he doo 
door 


The Mfhe hope of giving you a 
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ough, d@ 99,000 people in one 
below. © mile means. .Ramifica- | 
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ng Of Mndless. The child doesn’t 
from ® a chance for good moral 
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or lea no chance for decent 
é crates and peace. 
s, Shepete is a popular mental- 
— Which says, “You might 
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from Miyou can always help being 
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se. h, but you can at least be 
about it. Of cdurse, until 
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d totem at all 3 sides of the 
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demand.” If there ‘aren’t 
enough houses already exist- 
ing for Negroes to have a 
decent place to live, and Ne- 
groes are not free to find more 
houses, what happens to the 
demand? The demand is 
greater than the supply, isn’t 
it? This means that the price 
goes up, the number of per- 
sons per house goes up, and 
the building care standards go 
down. If the occupants have 
no place to go, the landlord 
ean exact his rent whether or 
not the plumbing works. 


OST OF THESE horrible 

dwellings I have been 
describing that exist on the 
South Side of Chicago are 
owned by white landlords. 
White landlords who admit 
that their property pays well. 
In fact, when a small slum 
clearance project was at- 
tempted by the city of Chi- 
cago, white landlords claimed 
a redemption so high that it 
became clear to everyone that 
this slum property was the 
most remunerative property 
in the city of Chicago. Yet, 
none of these profits were be- 
ing put into the upkeep of the 
buildings. Why should they? 
The people living there have 
no place to go. They will keep 
on paying rent as long as they 
have a place to stay. They are 
desperate for housing. 


There is no mystery nor 
illusive answer to the question 
“Why doesn’t the Negro move 
into decent housing?” The 


mystery is, perhaps, how can 
a group of persons who pre- 
tend to the name of Christian 





Saint Jeremiah 
PRAY FOR US! 


| engage in a conspiracy like 


this? 
Why do people live like 


| this? Why do they continue 
| to live like this? The answer | 
is too horribly simple. It is | 


because the Negro, though a 
member of the human family, 
is not permitted to exercise 
his rights as a member of that 
family. He is not permitted to 
buy housing on an open mar- 
ket. If he attempts to buy a 
house outside this crowded 
area he is bombed, burned, 
beaten to death or his proper- 
ty destroyed. Within a two 
month span in one neighbor- 


| hood_jn Chicago, 41 atrocities 


were committed against the 


| persons or property of Ne- 


groes by white people, the so- 
called superior race! More 
advanced culturally! Thirty- 
two of these crimes were com- 
mitted in the presence of 
white police. The Negro’s 
right to own property, to 


house his family, is not only | 


not protected by our govern- 


ment agencies; instead, our | 
government agencies help de- | 
prive the Negro of his human | 


rights. The white man’s im- 
moral conspiraey has saturat- 
ed society’s own safeguards. 


yey 
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Washington 
Reporter 


By Anne Foley 


HE STARTING ofa 

Friendship House today 
is vastly different from what 
it was eleven years ago when 
Baroness Catherine de Hueck 
started the first American 
Friendship House in Harlem. 
She was an unknown woman 
pioneering in the Lay Aposto- 
late and in the field of race re- 
lations. The idea of a lay per- 
son developing a full spiritual 
life and then acting under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
cooperate with the hierarchy 
in restoring the world to the 
God it has rejected was a 
challenging endeavor. It 
meant digging in hard and 
rocky soil, tenderly nursing 
and cultivating the seedling 
that germinated therefrom, 
and wisely pruning the 
healthy’ young tree, whose 
fruits are finding their way 
into many markets. 


Comparable difficulties 
were not encountered in the 
establishment of St. Peter 
Claver in Washington. An 
“advance guard” of friends 
who had visited Friendship 
House in New York or in Chi- 
cago, people who had been 
reading “The Catholie Inter- 
racialist,” and people who had 
worked in Lay Apostolates 
other than Friendship House, 
were anticipating our arrival 
and eagerly awaiting us. 


Our program at St. Peter 
Claver Center will begin with 
a lecture by the Baroness on 
Wednesday evening, February 
16, when she will describe the 
work of a volunteer at Friend- 
ship House. Thereafter, week- 
ly meetings will be arranged, 
at which there will be a Gos- 
pel inquiry within the scope 
of practical applications, and 
a social inquiry on the race 
problems in Washington from 
which observations may be 
made for remedial action. 


Spiritual life will develop 
and expand through daily 
participation at Mass and the 
reception of Holy Communion, 
by daily meditation, and by 
regular spiritual direction. 

Thus dges the leaven rise 
through the warmth of God’s 
love toward the accomplish- 
ment of His will. Not by a 
standard of weights and 
guages are our efforts meas- 
ured, but by the loving-kind- 
ness emanating from Divine 
Providence. 

St. Peter Claver is young, 
but, being a branch of the 
tree of Friendship House, it 
will flourish by the Grace of 
God to spread the protection 
of its shade, and the bounty 
of its fruit, according to the 
design of the Holy Spirit. 

Miss Jean Lang, of the Chi- 
cago Friendship House and 
points west, has joined our 
staff. She has already become 
invaluable! Staff worker ap- 
plicants, please contact Mary 
Houston. 


St. Peter 
Claver Center 


1513 You Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The B Jots It Down 


EBRUARY BROUGHT 

many lectures. Washing- 
ton, Virginia, Cincinnati, 
Omaha and in between. 
Frankly, I do not like lectur- 
ing. Never did. True, I can 
speak. It even seems that I 
can speak passably well, if 
this be true, then it is indeed 
a completely free gift of the 
Lord for I have never taken a 
public speaking course in my 
life. And so all that is good 
in my speeches is ALL His. I 
reserve for myself only that 
which is poor, stumbling, un- 
clear, muddled. But be it as 
it may, I still do not like lec- 
turing. The strain is great, the 
responsibilities crushing. But 
lecture I must for my spiritu- 
al advisers think that this is 
an important part of my apos- 
tolate. 

There is one thing I do like 
about lecturing, and that is 
meeting so many wonderful 
people. Each time I go on a 
lecture tour, I come back con- 
vinced that the North Ameri- 
ean Continent is simply filled 
with hidden saints of God. I 
could write a book and maybe 
some -day I will on the won- 
derful heroic people I have 
met. 

The husbands and wives 
who try and do live truly 
Catholic lives under such dif- 
ficulties—I came away from 
their homes wondering how it 
was that I ever thought that 
I was doing anything for God. 
Invalids, shut-ins, whose lives 
are a continual pain and yet 
who give to all who come to 
them a new understanding of 
God. 

It was grand to see Mary 
Houston. See, too, the New 
Friendship House in Washing- 
ton. Note the interest of so 
many in it. I have no fears 
for this, our latest foundation. 
It is in such good hands. It 
has so many friends, and it 
has the full blessing of the 





joyful way of 


















The Christian Revolution 
By HENRI PERRIN 


In a world suffering as it has never suffered, ex- 
hausted as it has never been exhausted, the Church 
prepares herself in the depths of Christ's life. Chris- 
tians are growing who understand the riches of their 
Faith. They will not fear death, but will await it as 
a promise; rt will choose for themselves a hard and 

ife, in poverty to the point of sharing 
everything they have. In a word, they will be Chris- 
tians of a sort to draw all men of good will after them. 

This calls for Catholic men to leave the Ghetto in 
which they so often shut themselves up—in our 
churches, our papers, our movements, our good works. 
Witness the difficulty even the Catholic Action groups 
have in not becoming a congregation apart, in keeping 
contact with the mass of men, to care fe 
serve them. The object of Catholic Action is not to 
group people together for the fun of seeing them walk 
in procession, but to bring our life to a half-dead world. 
What the Church wants is not so much that all men 
should make their Easter duties, as that the world 
should bé saved; and Christians must make their Easter 
duties if they are to be able to save the world, starting 
with their own families and neighbors. This calls for 
them to be among pagans, and really become theirs 
as Christ became ours, giving up their life, their time, 
their resources, their activity, for those who have not 
yet heard the "good tidings." 


—From Priest Workman in Germany, 


Published by Sheed and Ward. 


saintly Ordinary of the Dio- 
cese. How can anything hap- 
pen to it? But Mary Houston 
needs everything. Moresstaff 
workers, books, food, money, 
furniture. The first year is 
always the hardest, so friends, 
remember her. Her address is 
1513 “You” St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ann Harrigan, now Mrs. N. 
Makletzoff, was working on 
her book, “Christ in Black and 
White” when I left Canada. 
We are all looking forward to 
the day of its publication. It 
ought to be a grand -book, for 
if anyone knows all about 
“Christ jn Black and White,” 
Ann most certainly does after 
her ten years in Friendship 
House. 

One sad note entered my 
life. I should say all our lives, 
in Friendship House: Monica 
Durkin, our first director and 
pioneer of the St. Joseph’s 
Farm, Marathon City, Wiscon- 
sin, tendered her final resig- 
nation late in January. She 
had been away on a protract- ‘- 
ed leave of absence, due to ill 
health. But alas, though her 
health improved, her doctor’s 
decision made the resignation 
imperative. 

To say that we are sorry to 
lose Monica, is*to put it mild- 
ly, for she was such a wonder- 
ful person and such an ex- 
ample to us in the apostolate. 
of charity, patience, gaity and 
joy under the most trying con- 
ditions, that we will miss her 
terribly. But then no one 
really ever “resigns” from 
Friendship House. For each 
staff worker, director, volun- 
teer who at some time or oth- 
er passed through its doors 
helped to build it, too. And 
forever and ever, thus becom- 
ing part of that real Friend- 
ship House that is not built by 
hands. God bless you, Mon- 
ica, wherever you will be, and 
we know that you will never 
leave that big, warm spot in 
all our hearts that you have 
made for yourself. 
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RENAISSANCE 


(Continued from page 1) 
sibility of a political and 
economic democracy was a 
consequence of unrestrained 
liberialism. 

“The tragedy of the 19th 
century,” said Pius XI, “is 
that the Church lost the work- 
ing class.” 

After the Commune in 1870 
the masses found the Church’s 
doors shut by the Catholics 
and therefore looked else- 
where for help. 


from springing up. A thought 
which would have answered 
the yearnings of the working 
class. 

In Belgium, a young priest 
'whose family was of the 
working class had started a 
new apostolate for the work- 
‘ers. Canon Cardijn’s J.O.C. 
'(Young Christian Workers) 
| was based on the idea that it 
was up to the workers to find’ 
their own methods of action. 
From this stemmed the like- 


tact with God induced within 
the Church a new current. 
This movement lead to an em- 
phasis on the hierarchial char- 
acter of the Church and per- 
haps obscured the active role 
of the Christian, who through 


ceives a special apostlic mis- 
sion. 

The spreading out of the 
command of love, and the 
“building” of the Mystical 


CAPITALISM 


(Continued from page 1) 
irewards of capitalism end 
'with life on earth is merely 


‘its most obvious weakness— 


|readily observable, inevitably 
jundeniable. The true weak- 
jness of the system is rather 
| more subtly hidden. 

The blood of capitalism is 


Money has been 


money. 


other in actuality; for discus- 
sion purposes it is pardonable 
to distinguish them. The first 
of the conditions is economic- 
ally ideal, the second and 
third build up to depressions, 
the fourth is inflationary, The 
conditions themselves are 
largely the result of the 
mental states of vast numbers 


Body of Christ cannot be done 
without the active participa-| 
tion of all the Christian peo-| 
ple. The role of the laity is not | 


Work is not a punishment, a curse or enslave- 


But this obvious crisis was 


'to-like apostolate which/to clean the churches or to| 


ment, but the cooperation of the laborer with his 


in fact the external sign of 
another crisis. If Catholics 
within the Church had closed 
the doors of the temple it was 
because they restricted their 
Christianity to Sundays, and 
because in their political or 
rofessional life they acted 
ike pagans. They did not 
care that the structures of a 
growing capitalistic society 
made eight year old children 
work more than twelve hours 
a day. They did not care that 
such a social order based on 
inhuman conditions might 
come to apostasy. 

HE APOSTASY of the 


workers and the uncon-| 


sciousness of the Christians 
were two crises that should be 
solved together. A new social 
order must be found before 
man and the working class 
would think of God. This was 
the very special duty of lay 
people living “by vocation” in 
the temporal life, people who 
were to become the nucleus of 
CATHOLIC ACTION. 

All these problems were the 
root of Albert de Mun’s first 
Catholic Association of French 
Youth. It started with study 
meetings where they tackled 
social problems. “Social be- 
cause Christian” 
philosophy. This went on 
until the first World War. It 
was not yet the “like-to-like” 
Jocism form of Catholic Ac- 
tion. 

Meantime lay groups devel- 
oped under the impulse of 
Ozanam. These organizations 
succoured the poor. It was 


| Even from a purely natural 





was their |our first parents has spoiled 


spread throughout the West- 
ern World. Today tens of 
‘thousands of Catholics, stu- 
‘dents, workers, farmers, etc., 
‘representing all classes and 
|occupations in France are en- 
‘listed under the banner of 
'Catholic Action. It has meant 
'a revitalization of Christian 
| life. 

| The aim of Catholic Action 
is to show Christian’s their 
‘responsibility for the temporal 
order and for the Church. 
The Christian is “in the 
'world” and he must “render 
‘unto Caesar that which be- 


longs to Caesar,” for matter is 





the necessary condition of life, 

even spiritual life, because we 
pray with our bodies, too. We 
‘are indirectly responsible for 
the life and salvation of all 
‘our brethern. This is all the 
‘more true nowadays since’ 
‘economic interdependence is 
| binding us closer and closer to 
‘one another. 


point of view, this world is 


a fundamentally bad and is 


worth saving if only for itself. 


|The Bible tells us that God 


created the world and found 
it good.. The original sin of 


creation but to work on per- 
fecting the world is to en- 
deavor to throw out sin, and 
to participate in its Redemp- 
tion. : 

Theology has developed the 
eschatological point of view of 
a redeemed and re-spiritual- 


ized world with the everyday, 


not specifically Catholic Ac-/collaboration of man by the 


tion for its goals were charity 
and they did not intend to in- 
sert Christianity into the 
whole of life. 

Adults also got together and 
studied problems such as 


intercession of Christ’s Pas- 
sion (which lasts to the end of 
time). This same perspective 
gives us the right outlook and 
‘reveals the necessity of our 
‘work in the world. The “new 


I have placed you in the midst of your fellows 
that you may'do to them what you cannot do to 
me, that is to say that you may love your neigh- 
bor of free grace without expecting any return 


from him, and what you do to him I COUNT AS 
DONE TO ME. 


—From: The Dialogue of Catherine of Siena. 


those of municipal life. Thus 
the ‘“Catholicisme Social” 
Movement was born. 

After the lst World War 





| world and the new heaven” 
are at that price. 

ENCE THE CHRISTIAN 
will enter the social and 








Catholic Action had obviously | political structure of our so- 
succeeded in bringing out the/|ciety (trade unions, city and 
separation betweer the i state systems, etc.) and will 
Church and 


important realities had to be| among men. Most of all, he 
faced. The bourgeoise had not | will work toward the submis- 
yet objected to the social sys-|sion of matter to the spirit. 
tem and the working class was | Here lies the very special vo- 
still lost to Christianity. 'cation of the Christian layman 
HERE WAS ONLY a/who lives in the temporal 
minority of workers. in | world. 
the Catholic Association of| The idea of an active and 
French Youth. No doubt the/|responsible laity is not new. 
working class still mistrusted|It was well-defined and ac- 
the bourgeois which ruled the| cepted in the early Church. 
Association, and this ruling| However,.the reaction against 
glement actually prevented a| Protestantism and its doctrine 
hew and genuine thought | of free inquiry and direct eon- 
yah “F ee J Na anak “ 


Fa nt ‘ late hoe fs Caged atid b 


capitalistic|try to change them. He will | 
thought, but it was only done try to orientate them in a way | 
on an intellectual level. Two|that enables human progress | 


carry the burettes. The laity’s 
knowledge of this world en- 
ables him to suggest and to 
submit to the hierarchy re- 
forms and adaptations accord- 


Baptism and Confirmation re- 
1 to existing conditions. The 





St. John of the Cross 
O thou soul, 
Most beautiful of creatures, 
Who longest to know 


Where thy Beloved is, 
Thou-art thyself 


That very Tabernacle 
Where He dwells. 





attempt of laymen in the 
“Mission of Paris” to link to- 
gether the structures of the 
parish and those of the fac- 
tories and of the. civilizations 
in big cities is an excellent ex- 
ample of the shape these re- 
forms might take. 

Catholic Action must be 
considered in the light of 
man’s constant effort to as- 
cend to God. The notion of a 
conscious participation of all 
the Christian peoples in a 
social, temporal and spiritual 
'responsibility should make 
every Christian an apostolic 
and radiating focus enhancing 
| the glory of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


(Continued from page 1) 
'democratic leaders would al- 
most certainly support a wa- 
tered down version of civil 
rights. 

Of all the vital administra- 
tion measures, civil rights will 
be the last one considered. In 
other words, the Senate will 
|have to complete its work on 
iall other legislation before 
acting upon civil rights. In the 
last weeks of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, it would be 
fairly easy for southern sen- 
ators to talk civil rights to 
death. 

Despite present and likely 
future actions of the Senate, 
there is one faint ray of hope 
for civil rights and that is 
President Truman. By exert- 
ing tremendous pressure on 
the Senate, the President can 
virtually force the Senate to 
pass it. This could happen but 
there are, at present, no indi- 
cations that it will. 








'| Creator and Redeemer. 





called a medium of exchange. 
| As a medium of exchange it is 


|a measure of value. Now it is| 


obvious that nothing material 
(including so called precious 
metal) is intrinsically val- 
uable, that the value of any- 
thing material depends very 


largely on the circumstances | 


surrounding its possession, 
which in turn may or may not 
influence ‘its valuation by its 
possessor. 

A rich young man, dying of 
thirst in a desert, might con- 


ceivably be willing to ex-| 


change his wealth for a glass 
of water. A _ miser, 


midst of plenty, might con- 
ceivably be willing to shorten 
his life still further in ex- 
change for a final extra dollar. 
In either case the valuation 
is a mental act. 

Leaving the dead to bury 
their dead and walking among 
the walking dead of the busi- 
ness world, it is patent that 
similar judgements are being 
continually made, whether by 
the investment banker con- 
servatively bidding and asking 


____|or by the speculator plunging 


in the “penny” stocks, 
| whether by the seller pricing 
|on wide gross margins or driv- 
ing for volume or by the 
buyer spending or “just look- 
ing.” 

Underlying all these judge- 
ments is, of course, the classic 
law of supply and demand 
which has thus far defied the 
efforts of man to circumvent 
it artificially. Government 
control, whether in the form 
of an OPA or subsidies, is of 
the same nature as the gesture 
of a Whitney buying on a col- 
lapsing market. 


Elementary analysis of the 
changeless law of supply and 
demand indicates four con- 
stantly changing conditions in 
which it operates. The supply 
of money is plentiful and the 
supply of consumer goods is 
plentiful, money is scarce and 
goods are scarce, money ‘is 
scarce and goods are plenti- 
ful; money is plentiful and 
goods are scarce. It is obvious 
that these states are contin- 
ually shifting one into the 








dying | 
slowly. of starvation in the! 





Canon Cardijn. 





of people. A year ago the 
news of the Western blizzards 
such as have been experienced 
this winter would have sent 
New Yorkers rushing to the 
meat market in anticipation 
of shortages. This year there 
has been no such rush and the 
price of meat at this writing 
has continued to decline. 

At this point the reader who 


‘has read to this point may 


grumble: “So what? There’s 
nothing new here; what has 
all this to do with the so 
called weakness. of capital- 
ism?” 

It is precisely because the 
value of money and the law 
of supply and demand are 
mental functions — because 
what are necessities for some 
are luxuries for others—that 
the capitalistic system, daily 
wrestling with intangibles for 


|the sole sake of tangibles and 


fully recognizing that profits 
are a matter of opinion and 
not a matter of fact, nurtures 
constantly within itself the 
germs of its own destruction, 
Feeding man on bread alone, 
it dries up the soul and makes 
of man his own worst enemy. 
Its importunate demands on 
the highest faculties of man, 
its constant draining of spirit- 
ual energy into materialistie 
channels spells its own death, 
Against this the nature of man 
must inevitably rebel. 

The glory of our civilization 
cannot rest on the symmetry 
of balance sheets, or the in- 
tricacy of funded reserves, or 
in the indexes of the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. 
Even if capitalism would ac- 
cept in practice the golden 
rule of doing unto others as 
we would have them do unto 
us it would only be a begin- 
ning. 

Not until men look beyond 
man and say in their hearts: 


Christ does unto me” can a 
beginning be made. And 
when they say and do, the end 
will begin to be in sight and 
the peoples of that day will 
know of capitalism (and its 
fratricidal brother, commu- 





nism) as we presently know 
of feudalism. And knowing, 
they will smile. 





OUR BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 3) 
the marvelously direct, witty, 


ety Uncle Joe. 


prehensively if concisely, the 
whole case for Catholicism: 
God’s mastery of man, the 
function of faith, the worth of 
the records reporting Christ’s 
claims,, the proofs 
divinity,.His mandate to the 
Church and the sacramental 
system she administers, dis- 
tributing His grace which re- 
makes mankind. 

Catholic...attitudes are 


‘ » 





hefner Refer -g seeeasterte shined earned 


searching letters of her crotch-| 


For the letters cover, com- 


of His} 







jadroitly inculcated on the 
‘problem of evil, on mixed 
marriages, on the worth of 
non-Catholic religions. 
(Father Sinclair meets the 
‘reproach of a clerical cok 
league when he contrives 4 
meeting of the clergy of 
denominations to protest al 
inadequate housing measure.) 
THE FAITH MAKES 
SENSE marks the appearancé 
of a new Catholic apologist o& 
the talent and temperameml 
of Arnold Lunn. e 
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“I would do unto others as’ 
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WE ARE THE REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 1) | Sons of God for the vacuous 
Christianity the religion of smile of approval on the face 
the State.” ,of our pagan neighbor. 

This spirit of the early} In his encyclical “Divini 
Christians is not dead. It has Redemptoris,” Pius XI tells 


~ s us: “Let us not fear the word | 
been preserved in the Church | _,4ica) or revolution because 


we ourselves hold the most 
dynamic way of life in our 
| hearts. Now is the _ hour, 
‘brethren, to battle for Christ | 
in our schools, offices, and | 


homes. Let us show the world young. But this one page in 
that we are Christian in 


thought, word, and action .. .”| some sanity album, which rep- 
And Cardinal Newman says: |T¢sents him in what are per- 
“Yes, my fathers, my brothers, | haps the only days of his inno- 
and if it be God’s blessed will, | cence is hastily turned down, 
not Saints alone, not Doctors or, if fondly lingered over, it 


only, not preachers only, shall! i, py the women of the family | 
be ours, but Martyrs, t00, | Sone ee ee, 


shall consecrate the soil to 

God.” R Unfortunately, howevet 
For fifty years the modern | Conscious of these pictures— | 

Popes, from Leo XIII to Our|and most people are vividly 

Holy Father Pius XII, have | conscious, whether with em-| 


for 2000 years by the real rad- 
jcals, the Saints of God. We 
do not advocate revolution for 
we are the Revolution. Ours 
is the revolt 


wers of darkness. Cardinal | 


Suhard has said: “We are liv- 
ing in the midst of a world- 
wide social revolution.” 
Throughout the world, Chris- 
tians are at work laying the 
foundation for a new social 
order based on the «social 


teachings of the Church. But} 


they represent a very small 
minority within the visible 
Church. The vast majority of 
Catholics rest inert within the 
Mystical Body of Christ, crip- 


THE CHURCH: — 
THE GREAT PRIEST 


By Margaret Richie | | 
HE AVERAGE MAN out-' 


“ side of a lunatic asylum is 
capable of realizing that at 


one who just exists. HE WHO Christ is Prophecy, the second 
S. |is Priesthood and the third is 
This is the first reason for |Kingship. These are also the 


the liturgy. HE WHO IS.! office f the Ch 
Simply that Mio is tee Gilles (tae. a 


against the| 


one time he did not exist. The 
chastest bachelor has one 
baby in his life—himself when | 











of existence, perfection itself, 


‘and must therefgre be adored. 
HE WHO IS is the first rea- | 


son for the Church’s liturgy. 


Jones is the second. Of the: 
liturgy of the angels Scripture 
| gives us an occasional flashing 


glimpse (we could not bear 
more): “And they cease not 
be night nor day, crying out: 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty’.” But we are con- 
cerned with the liturgy of 
man, with man’s neeessity to 
worship God. The liturgy of 
man is the liturgy of the 
Church, that is, the liturgy of 


pling its vitality, depriving it/sought to direct the Chris-| parrassment or endearment or ® 8OUP- 


of growth, dimming its glory! 
We are busy about many 
things ... and the voice of 
God Himself echoing in the 
words of the Supreme Pon-| 
tiffs throughout the Christian | 
world falls on ears that will 
not hear. We too have a 
“party line’: the immutable 
teachings of Christ Our King. 
It is necessary for Catholics to 
understand that our faith is 
the most revolutionary thing 
that has ever been taught. 

Pius XII in his ‘Christmas 
message of 1943 sounded the 
call to his followers: “To ac- 
tion! beloved children, do not 
remain helpless in the midst 
of the ruins. Rise out of them | 
to build a new social world to 
Christ.” 

But we are busily engaged 
in securing those things which 
would be added to us if we) 
only first seek the Kingdom of 
The | 
glorious symbol of the Cross 
has been distorted, crippled, 
into the obscenity of a dollar 
sign. The fear of God has 
been supplanted by the fear 
of public opinion. It is not 
“good business” to be “differ: | 
ent” so we sell our heritage as | 








F.E.P. LAW | 


(Contanued from page 1) 


ment. Negroes are quietly 
finding jobs in many places of | 
business formerly not open to| 
them—in department stores, | 
in offices, in factories and in} 
theatres. And they are grad-_| 
ually and peacefully coming| 
into the birthright, we have 
stolen from them, the right of 
every man to work for a de- 
cent living, and to provide for | 
his family. No longer is it, 
completely true in New York 
that the Negro is “the last to 
be hired, the first to be fired.” 

To those who ask us, “What: 
can I do?” We can suggest, by | 
word of mouth and by our 
own example that: 

1. We pray for the passage 
‘of the law and get our friends 
to do so, 

2. We write letters to our 
legislators and to our gover- 
nor, letting them know how 
we feel, explaining the eco- 
Nomic and social angles as 
well as the moral issue, and 
that we encourage our friends 
to do so; also neighbors, the 
Saat our sodalities, our la- 

les’ aids, our Holy Name So- 





Cieties or our study clubs. 


Once we help them under- 


Stand, they can help others by 


writing letters and signing pe- 
titions. If the children next 


“oor were hungry, or the fam-' | 


ia aaa 
tian’s mission on earth. In the | entertainment — neither- sex | 


bate beam an wot our | 2dVerts to the logical deduc- ; 
efforts must converge is to | tion to be drawn from such | 
establish the human race!pages. If darling Jones| 
under the rule of Our Lord! Junior, pink and gold and| 


Not the way of “a” Church 
only, but the way of THE 
Church. There is no such 
thing as “a” church: there 
cannot be. No human society, 


however well-intentioned its 


|Church, the Great Society, is 
|also the Great Priest, because 
‘it is one with Christ, who is 
‘a priest forever. 

Christ, the God-Man, gives 
his nature and offices to the 
Church and the Church gives 
them to her members. So in 
receiving Baptism the human 
being becomes a Christian, 
and in becoming a Christian, 
he necessarily becomes a 
priest. Hence St. Peter salutes 
ithe whole Christian com- 
‘munity, and not the clergy 
only, as “a royal priesthood.” 
' WT IS TRUE that there exist 
degrees of priesthood. That 
the whole Jewish nation had 
a priestly character did not 
'prevent the existence of a 
special priestly caste in the 


| better living for all. 


Jesus Christ.” Pius XI forever | 
defines the spirit of the Chris- | 
tian when he says: “Our| 
faith sees the new heaven and | 
the new earth described by} 
our first predecessor, St. Peter. | 
While the promises of the 
false Prophets of this earth 
melt away in blood and tears, 
the great Apocalyptic prohecy | 
of the Redeemer shines forth | 
in heavenly splendor: ‘Behold! 
I make all things new.’” 


American Catholics! Breth- 
ren! have you heard this call? 
Let us strike while the iron is 
hot. Let us effect a creative 
revolution based upon the 
Charity of Christ under the! 
paternal direction of Our 
Holy Father Pius XII. | 

By Arthur Stabile, Jr.,| 
Director, Catholic Cam- 
owe for Christ the) 

ing. “ 





ily down the block were} 
burned out, we’d be quick to 
take action. Why not be just} 
as alert to act on something | 
that, if passed, can mean a’ 
| 

E can look up F.EP.| 

committees in our areas 
and offer our services o 
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plump, at one time did not | 
exist, but depended on his | 
parents to give him existence, 
then Jones Senior, now bald, 
red and bay-windowed, and 
surveying little juniors of his 
own, is equally dependent. He 
cannot alter his condition. He 
came into existence as human 
and remains human, however, 
much he would rather be a 


\fish (thereby escaping income 
|tax, conventions, and tooth- 


ache). 


Mr. Jones exists because he 
is kept existing by SOMEONE 
who exists OF HIMSELF. 
Someone who has not been 
given existence (as Jones ‘has 
been given existence), but 
who just exists. Someone who, | 
not receiving existence (Jones | 
received existence) did not! 
begin, could not begin. Some- 





| 
‘ 
them, or at least get full in-| 
formation from them. In n-| 
linois, for example, Governor 
Stevenson has not only stated | 
himself in favor of an F.E.P.,| 
he has advocated that the law | 
be passed in this session of| 
Congress. Twice before the| 
F.E.P. bill has been before the | 
Illinois legislature. It has been 
downed by business groups 
and chronically reactionary 
opinion. We of Illinois (or any 
other state) can change that, | 
if we can solicit enough “pro” 
opinion. Each of us can do’ 
so much, once we try. | 


None of us are naive enough | 
to feel the passage of the law 
is the final solution. It is not. 
Necessarily we all must dis- 

ose our hearts. F-.E.P. legis- 
ation is, however, one good 
step toward breaking the 
whole vicious network of 
prejudice. That network is 
keeping thousands from a de- 
cent human living, and that! 
modicum of security which, in| 
the words of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, men need to prac- 
tice virtue. Let us pin our 
hopes and our prayers down 
to some concrete positive! 


'church, a society conjoined 





measures and ACT. 


scp geninnrrrt spends, 
more per year just to 
haul her white children to| 
school than she spends upon | 


|the whole Negro educational | being joined to God’s human- 


system.” 
Ray Springle, 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette. 


sel A) adalah SAS ile 


Sac Se ek tg, 


members, can make itself a tribe of Levi; that all baptised 


‘persons necessarily, aS a re- 


‘with God as His own. Only |sult of baptism, share in the 


priesthood of Christ, does not 
preclude the existence of a 
special priestly class, made so 
by Holy Orders. 


The Church is a priestly 
society. Now as the units 
making it have their own 
separate actions, their indi- 
vidual prayers, so the Great 
So¢iety has its group action, 
its social activity. Because the 
Great Society is a priestly 
society, the social action of 
prayer is a priestly action. 

The primary social priestly 
action is THE MASS. 

The Mass is one and the 
same sacrifice with that of 
Calvary. The Mass is not a 
substitute for the sacrifce of 
|Christ; it is not an addition 


We 
Cy 


| - 
at 


God can make such a society. | thereto. It IS the sacrifice of 





. ‘ |Calvary—the same sacrifice, 
Isr ael did not make itself | ojothed with a ritual form, the 
God’s Chosen People; but God | form of bread and wine. 
chose Israel out of all peoples! Christ offered a sacrifice on 
to be His own. God’s church Calvary and by reason of that 
is not formed by men coming } Sacrifice is enabled to form 
together because they wish to: the Great Society, the Church: 
God’s church is formed first |““Christ loved the Church and 
by His willing there to be ‘delivered Himself up for it... 
such a thing, and then by that He might present it to 
chosing men out of all na-| Himself a glorious CHurch.” 
tions to be His Church. “No| Thereafter He makes the 
man cometh to me save God, /Church a priestly society; He 
the Father, draw him.” ‘makes its members, all its 


N THE members, priests, so that the 
great Sather oF wecsar cae tae offer the sacrifice with 


, Him. Every priest celebrat- 
t \s 
pep fogete he cof ing, every layperson attend. 
similar natures which they re- fePeey * 3. cae” tae 
eve exch generation from sacrifice a, otfered to HIM 
| actin 
bound together they for ne socially, acting hati a th 
ADAM. In J 4 society which God has willed 
- in vesus, one Human Man to be with CHRIST. 


nature, bound t human | . : 

race by - its eat a q|_, The Liturgy is the speech of 
woman, is united to God the |the Church, her self-expres- 
Son to form a Godman, THE | *0"- It is the welling up of 
NEW ADAM. In theChurch a | the mind of the Church into 
great number of people are Sacred song and speech and 


ound together by the re-| actions. 


birth of Baptism to form one| The Holy Spirit of God 


|whole, the Church: “the full-; Which led Christ into the 


desert is the same Holy Spirit 
|which now dwells intimatel 

: 'within His Church to guide it- 
raised out of the general body |in the formation of her Lit- 
of humanity by God, and for | urgy al ta direct 0% inde 


ek Sere, Ser ae worship of God. Let us there- 


; . \fore celebrate Lent by pray- 
has been united with God by | ing with the Church, eaieine 


| bering that we are her mem- 
bers, and therefore that we 
ourselves, the Church, the 


ness of Christ.” 
Because this group has been 


ity, it shares in the office, the 
role of that Humanity. 


Now. the first office of 















NE OF THE OUTSTAND- 
ING figures in world pol- 
itics today is a 44-year-old 
American Negro who would 
like nothing better than to be 
permitted to retire to the 
quiet life of a professor of 
political science. Thrown into 
rominence by the assassina- 
ion of Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, whose senior adviser he 
was, Dr. Ralph Jotrnson 
Bunche succeeded him last 
ear to the post of acting 
United Nations mediator for 
Palestine, a position calling 
for the utmost in diplomacy 
and ability. 

What manner of man is di- 
recting the tangled, uneasy 
discussions of Palestine? 
What background does he 
bring to his tremendous job? 

In a recent New York Times 
article, Sam Pope Brewer says 
of Dr. Bunche that he is 
“probably the world’s out- 
standing Negro today on the 
basis of the importance of his 
role in the international scene. 
His importance is neither as 
an American nor as a Negro 
but as a key man in one of the 
world’s most difficult and del- 
icate current situations. One 
of his greatest assets, how- 
ever; has been his ability, 
to be an American Negro to- 
tally without self-conscious- 
ness about that fact. Though 
interested in his people’s 
problems he is neithér embar- 
rassed about being one of 
them nor aggressively con- 
scious of it, but takes people 
as they come and expects and 
receives the same treatment.” | 

The keynote, indeed, of Dr. | 
Bunche’s whole character is 
simplicity. He is one of the 
very few senior officials of the 
United Nations who can be ap- 
proached at any time without | 
an appointment, whose sub- | 
ordinates feel free to call him 
by his first name. He is, as 
the saying goes, “never too 
busy to say hello.” This may 
seem a little thing, but if- we, 
recall how the least of us can 


become tense and strained p 


over our small concerns—how 
we snap at a would-be friend- 
ly greeting—we can possibly 
appreciate the poise and self- 
control of a man who has, lit- 
erally, the fate of nations in 
his hands, who yet is gracious 
and welcoming to all comers. 
Born in Detroit, Ralph 
Bunche was left an orphan at 
the age of 14. He earned his | 
way through high school lay- 
ing carpets; and went to the 
University of California at 
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"GREAT NEGROES | 


Doctor Ralph Johnson Bunche 


By Patricia MacGill 


‘out for recreation, sleeps but | tion of race prejudice rests on 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





(Anonymous) 


MOUS is a féllowship of men lastics for a frolic in the snow. 
'and women who share their|Those were the days of “my 


Los Angeles on an _ ath- 
letic scholarship. At the 


veka he combined ith ‘solve their common problem, | not bear resentments and stay 
rset — v aeiied cee an ‘and help others to recover |sober very long), I had against 
bec 4 ons 2 se he we Aas basket. |£rom alcoholism. my Superiors whom I felt to. 
ball player and win letters in| The only requirement for | be living in the eighteenth | 
football and baseball. He re-|™embership is an honest de-jcentury. I was so modern 
ceived his A.B, from Cali-| Sire to stop drinking. A. A. has| then. I resented being at the| 
fornia in 1927, did further |" dues or fees, It is not allied | _ Ss the an yp tonnes 

; 'with any sect, denomination, | "°t throug elr Frep semi- 
work at Harvard and earned | a ‘nary to the Franciscan Novi- 


is Ph.D. in 1934. He married |Organization or institution. | : 
e 1930 prt has three chil-|The primary purpose of its | tiate, but from a Diocesan Sem- 


: li Isewhere. Frequent- | 
dren, two daughters who at-|members is to stay sober and Inary e q 
tend a Quaker sehvaeh in Penn-|help other alcoholics to Mi in tak Hoe ot eee 


sylvania, and a five-year-old | achieve sobriety, 
son, Ralph, Jr., who is at pres-| For many years I had drag- 
ent with his mother in Paris. | ged the Cross of Alcoholism 


until on Dec. 26, 1947, I was 

NTIL HIS APPOINT-| conducted through the deep 

tJ MENT to the United Na- onow in a confused and ter- 
aoe er Dr. aa cae rified condition to Knicker-| . 4 h | 
aan e ah 2 the se ° 7 bocker Hospital where the | 2” aren oa on lentil 
Fh cine, ee Same gee |fdly OO BD WOLG SOP BIOORONGS, |e ae sens revolted 
achievements won him high inwardly, What an opportu- 


respect. They include collab: |and a psychiatrist’ " Mgr, DIY, t0 gain merits through 
oe with ae yr at | Sheen in his sermon on ae oo of the senses of | 
- ; is ae ate tee on |“Psychology of Conversion,” | e eae the chance 
The. aelaemaheda Dilemrea:” | tells us that when God wants | Of the Friars Spares Peake | 
field trips to Europe, Africa, | 3p vcical eet perience | Disobedience, Impurity, I did 
Malaya and the Dutch East | ? ar and some-' not cooperate with God’s| 

|Grace twenty-five years ago. | 


Indies; and professorships at | 
The same St. Anthony was_ 


|eat in one House of Studies 
‘and we at the end of the table | 
were sometimes hungry. We| 
‘had cabbage in every imagin-| 
‘able form; hot, cold, red,| 
white, blue, and sauerkraut. | 
The night the Bishop came| 





wCl. A and Howard tnleer- /a series of all three. For many | 


sity. At the latter, Dr. Bunche | 77S I had been experiencing | 
on been head of the depart- ben dthan dl Gifts” that lead to 
ment of political science since wae 
1928. During the war, as head | 
of the Africa Section of the) 
Office of Strategic Services he | " 
played an important part in |Stay home in the Monastery | 
the preparations for landings | scrub floors or bind books | Anonymous. 
in North Africa; in 1944 he |in a dark room or catalog them | 

HE SAD TALE OF MY) 


transferred to the State De-|!" a new library rather than | 
partment and in 1946--to (he | re alcoholic peregrinations 
United Nations Trusteeship | may be a convenient tool for ,W@S but an attempt to escape 
Division. anthropologists, it degener- | from the reality of life and 
Since taking over the work | ates into a vicious weapon in | Lhe Reality of Realities. Our 
of Count Bernadotte, Dr.|the hands of fanatics. He | Divine Saviour waited for me} 
Bunche’s athletic past has|doifbts that there were ever |and for all Alcoholics, often 
faded into the dimmest of such things as “pure” races lonely in the empty churches 
memories. He takes no time and feels that the entire ques- | of New York and, yes, all of | 
| America, rejected by us when 
|He alone could help if only 
'we would turn our will, our 
lives, our hearts, over to Him. 
‘But no, we bargained with 
'God. We promised in repeat- 
ed pledges. One man in A.A. 
made over seventy pledges, 
kept some and broke others, 
‘that if only He would get us 
‘out of this one we would | 
never drink again. Of course 
we didn’t know we had a dis-| 
ease. The first drink is the 


ciscan in Paterson and Butler, | on 
New Jersey, I preferred to 


— | 





5 or 6 hours a night, skips an economic foundation. 


meals, and manages to keep | 


half a dozen or so aides con-| J )®. BUNCHE DISCOUNTS, 
I am sorry to say, the 


tinually busy. He is without - 
prejudice towards either side | idea that groups working on 


in the Palestine situation; his ;@ “brotherhood” basis can do 
only interest lies in restoring |™uch to eradicate racism. His 
eace. A pamphlet he pub- | thesis is wholly materialistic 
lished in 1936, “A World View #4 nowhere in the course of 
of Race,” gives a clear insight the pamphlet is the fact 
into the sort of reasoning he brought forward that men are 
is bringing to bear upon the | brothers because they are 
problems confronting him. | Rath * the same Father. 

Dispassionately and scien- | ather-does he stress again 


tifically, the pamphlet sets out nek, the re the 
to prove that the selection of le at Pn e eaneeas e - 
any specific physical trait or sdieatcied Pare i unusua 
set of traits as a basis for iden- anaes eee a oo ae 
tifying racial groups is a pure- , 
ly creiteary recon The term ee ea the status of the 
“race” has no scientific valid- | egro in the United States is 
ity, he declares; and while it °“OS'"8 its traditional purely 
oh |racial nature and is being in- 
| creasingly identified with the 
' growing struggle of the white 
|workers and small farmers 





(drink that 


| that matter, black) captains of 
industry, landlords and bank-|— 

‘ers. The race war will be | Return Postage Guaranteed 
‘merely a side-show to the gi- | FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
|gantic class war.” This was 
| written in 1936 but the inter- 
” 'vening 13 years do not seem 
|to have borne out Dr. 
|Bunche’s contentions. It will 
be interesting to see whether 
‘his opinions have changed, if 


ccccccccccs ONG. cece . ‘and when he is permitted 
leisure to resume his scholarly 

| career, 
[] Bill me | Meanwhile, whether he rec- 
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| tant part of his job or not, Dr, 
|Bunche is doing much to 
bring conditions propitious to 
human brotherhood out of the 
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ONE MAN’S STORY 


emptiness of our need. Our 3 - 4892. 
thinking, as one young lady |throughout the United States 
in A.A. so aptly expresses it,’may obtain information rela- 
‘becomes “stinking” and then tive to their nearest Alcoholics 
| we are “off to the races” or Anonymous Group by writing 
back on the “merry-go-round.” | to General Service Headquar- 
Then comes the doctor, the | ters, P.O. Box 459, Grand Cen- 
minister, or priest, who tells|tral Annex, New York, 17, 
us, “Why don’t you use your |.N.Y.) 
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ALCOHOLICS ANON Y |to go out with the other Scho-| will power, drink like normal 


people, etc.?” Some of us try 
psychiatrists who tell us to 


/experience, strength and hope} will be done” not His. What/drink only beer or wine. 
| with each other that they may | resentments (an alcoholic can-| 


The important thing is that 
I found Alcoholics Anonymoug 
and through it the strength 
to again face The Reality of 
Realities. 

On the night after Christ. 
mas, the night of the big snow 
in 1947, my good wife and a 
kind neighbor took me to 
Knickerbocker Hospital. Hors 
ribly confused, hysterical, see- 
ing pictures on the wall, 
hearing the odd cacaphony of 
a thousand symphonies rem- 
iniscent of Vergil Thompson’s 
“Four Saints in Three Acts 
Score,” I was half-dragged, 
half-carried from the 125th 
Street Subway Station to the 
Hospital. A volunteer worker 
from A.A. came down to speak 
to me. He told me his story, 
He told me about the disease 
of alcoholism, the allergy 
coupled with a mental com- 


/pulsion, On leaving that hos. 


pital an hour later my wife 


‘said, “The mask has fallen 


from your face.” 


HAD A FEW MORE 
DRINKS that night, but 


there to help me, he who has| that was the end. The next 
/now lifted me in ecstasy above | day I waited patiently for my 
L the sense level and obtained |Sponser who came for me late 
ong ago, as a young Fran- | for me from God the grace not | that evening to take me to my 
ly to break the shackles of | first meeting. Every cell in 
impurity myself, but also to|™my tortured body was crying 
help. others in Alcoholics for alcohol. But, as the boys 
\in A.A. say, I sweated it out, 
On entering the hall that night 
I saw before me a sign read- 
ing: “There but for the grac 
‘of God,” and another reading ™ 
“Easy Does It!” Since that 
night I have been going to 
meetings regularly. 


The Higher Power, whom I 


chose to call God, has finally 
granted me peace of mind and 
filled me with His holy love 
for Himself and my. brother, 
My brother in Christ! I am 
my brother’s keeper and until 
‘the last alcoholic is gathered 
‘into the fold of A.A. (some 
‘say there are from two to 
‘three million in the United 
States) we of A.A. have work 
to do. 


This is but one man’s story, 


Essentially, it is the story 0 
a legion of men. 


(Editor’s note: Interested 


one that does all the damage. | residents of New York City 
The physical allergy sets in| write or call ALCOHOLICS — 
motion the compulsion that, ANONYMOUS, Riverton 
drives us on to the thousandth Group, Friendship House, 34 
never fills the W. 135th St., N.Y.C., Tel. AU- 


Interested persons 


—— 


| 34 West 135th St. New York 80, N. Y. 
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